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WE  WAITED  on  the  dock  in  the  shin- 
ing summer  morning  for  the  tiny 
steamer  which  was  to  take  us  across 
to  Mackinac  Island  ofr  a  day  of  revelry — 
three  radiant  little  girls  and  I.  Gaily  the 
little  white  boat  danced  toward  us  over  the 
dazzling  blue  strait,  with  an  effect  of  holi- 
day and  festivity  delightfully  reflected  in 
the  children's  glowing  faces.  I  watched 
them,  envying  the  capacity  of  ten  years  old 
for  complete  abandonment  to  the  joy  of  the 
moment.  All  at  once,  with  an  inexpressibly 
startling  effect,  a  dark  shadow  swept  over 
one  little  face — a  look  of  actual  terror  and 
distress.  "Auntie,"  gasped  Edith,  staring 
apprehensively  at  the  boat,  "Will  it 
whistle?" 

"Why,  yes,  when  it  is  about  to  land,  I 
answered,  and  stood  amazed  at  the  violence 
of  her  outcry:  ''Oh,  dear!  They  always 
do!  I  hate  it  so!  It  scares  me  so!  It 
makes  me  sick!"  And  there  she  stood, 
hands  over  her  ears,  face  convulsed,  await- 
ing the  dread  moment  of  the  whistle. 

To  me  there  was  something  sinister  about 
the  power  of  that  unreasonable  fear  to  blot 
out  the  gaiety  so  rare  a  morning.  Later, 
I  learned  that  Edith,  when  not  quite  three, 
had  gone  with  her  mother  to  meet  an  ar- 
riving steamer  and  had  been  thrown  into  a 
frightful  panic  by  the  unexpected  blast  of 
its  whistle  shattering  the  p&ace  of  the  quiet 
little  resort.  No  one  had  foreseen  the  cata- 
clysmic effect  on  the  baby.  iShe  shrieked 
with  terror,  and.  rushing  to  the  shelter  of 
her  mother's  skirt,  had  wept  long  and  in- 
consolably.  And  now,  seven  years  after- 
ward, here  she  was,  an  un-usually  intelligent 


child,  quite  aware  of  the  harmlessness  of 
the  whistle,  in  the  face  of  the  derisive 
wonder  of  her  friends,  still  a  slave  to  the 
dark  dread  that  had  seized  her  baby  soul  in 
so  relentless  grip.  Perhaps  time  and  wise 
treatment  will  deliver  her  from  this  terror. 
Perhaps  she  will  carry  it  through  life.  No 
one  seeing  its  lasting  effect  could  fail  to  be 
impressed  with  the  seriousness  of  children's 
fears  and  the  importance  of  protecting 
them  as  far  as  possible  from  frightening  in- 
cidents. 

Unfortunately,  "with  the  world  so  new 
and  all,"  there  seems  to  be  little  help  for 
the  fact  that  frights  are  bound  to  occur. 
Whatever  help  there  is,  however,  should  be 
invoked,  for  every  fear  that  stalks  beside  us 
hampers  in  some  degree  our  happy, 
normal  progress  through  life.  This  hamp- 
ering influence  of  fear  we  have  always  re- 
cognized. The  disadvantages  of  stage  fright, 
of  shyness,  of  self-consciousness  are  com- 
monplaces in  our  human  experience.  We 
try  to  train  our  children  to  hold  their  own, 
to  face  difficult  situations,  to  scorn  coward- 
ice, not  to  be  "  fraid-cats."  We  understand 
too  well  how  fear  contributes  to  delinqu- 
ency, how  it  breeds  selfishness  and  lies  and 
cruelty,  and  we  struggle  valiantly  to  "main- 
tain discipline"  without  inspiring  terror. 
We  canonize  the  noble  child  who  ''did  it 
with  his  little  hatchet"  in  the  face  of  conse- 
quence. We  have  lately  learned  how  many 
cases  of  mental  disorders  in  our  institutions 
have  been  traced  to  the  childish  terrors  of 
exceptionally  nervous  children.  What  we 
have  not  so  fully  understood  is  that  even  in 
normal  children     fear-producing  incidents 
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may  result  in  chronic  states  of  anxiety  that 
insidiously  sap  the  development  of  strong, 
purposeful  personality  and  wreck  initative 
and  wholesome  self-confidence. 

Granted,  however,  that  we  are  now  alive 
to  the  seriousness  of  fear  in  the  little  child's 
development,  that  we  realize  how  lasting  are 
its  effects,  how  hampering  its  influence,  how 
it  fosters  delinquency,  how  it  tends  to  pro- 
duce undesirable  mental  and  nervous  states 
we  are  faced  with  the  problem:  What  can 
we  do  more  effectively  to  protect  our 
children? 

Obviously  we  must  provide  them  an  envi- 
ronment as  free  as  possible  from  alarming 
disturbances,  particularly  disturbances  of 
the  domestic  atmosphere  that  is  their  world. 
Adults  too  often  forget  how  terrifying  their 
grief  or  quarrels  can  appear  to  little  chil- 
dren. Dr.  Caroline  Hedger  tells  how  a  case 
of  serious  mental  disorder,  culminating  when 
the  patient  was  a  woman  of  forty,  was 
traced  back  to  the  time  when  as  a  little 
child  she  would  wake  to  hear  her  parents 
quarreling  and  in  her  frantic  terror  and  des- 
pair would  sit  up  in  her  bed  and  bang  her 
head  against  the  wall  until  the  angry  voices 
ceased. 

This  sort  of  thing  our  children  can  and 
should  be  spared.  But  how  can  we  arm  them 
against  the  legion  of  ordinary  occurances 
that  may,  without  warning,  turn  menacing 
faces  upon  them  and  stand  forth  as  objects 
of  terror — dogs  and  spiders,  trains  and  fire- 
engines,  thunder  and  the  dark?  For  one 
thing,  we  can  exercise  more  foresight,  and 
by  forewarning  and  explaining  can  often 
eliminate  the  element  of  unexpectedness. 
If  any  one,  for  instance,  had  remembered 
that  sudden  loud  sounds  are  likely  to  terrify 
babies  and  had  warned  three-year  old  Edith 
that  the  boat  would  shout  a  loud  greeting, 
she  would  probably  have  been  saved  the  up- 
setting experience.  In  the  same  way,  the 
child  who  is  forewarned  of  the  excessive 
cordiality  of  Fida  or  the  splendid  revelera- 
tion  of  the  thunder  is  forearmed  against  the 
terror  of  the  unknown. 

And  if  we  would  overcome  fear,  we  shall 
not  deliberately  invoke  it  as  an  aid  to 
discipline.  We  shall  keep  in  mind  that  our 
problem  is  not  to  restrain  children  from  un- 
desirable behavior,  but  to  stimulate  them  to 
desirable  behavior  Making  them  afraid  to 
do  wrong  things  is  a  very  poor  substitute 
for  making  them  eager  to  do  right  things. 
The  whole  state  of  mind  induced  by  fear  is 
unwholesome  and  opposea  to  constructive 
activity.  The  person  who  is  afraid  has  no 
desire  to  use  his  powers.    He  is  cramped, 


handicapped.  Sometimes  parents  will  argue 
that  for  their  own  protection  children  must 
be  made  to  fear  real  danger — the  hot  stove, 
the  whirling  street  traffic,  invitations  to 
ride  with  strangers  It  is  perfectly  possible, 
however,  to  develop  caution,  to  teach  chil- 
dren the  dangers  of  heedlessness,  even  to 
inform  them  fully  of  the  possible  deadly 
consequences,  without  awaRening  the  un- 
desirable emotional  state  we  know  as  fear, 
with  its  trembling  and  shivering  and  pallor, 
to  awaken  their  powers  with  a  challenge 
to  alertness  rather  than  to  deaden  them  in- 
to an  attitude  of  avoidance. 

Much  can  be  done  by  the  steady  uphold- 
ing of  an  ideal  of  courage,  by  stories  of 
heroes,  insistence  on  "good  sports"  princi- 
ples, and  approval  of  brave  behavior,  and 
much  more  by  a  serene  and  fearless  attitude 
on  the  part  of  adults.  There  is  a  terrible  con- 
tagion about  fear.  Mother-afraid-of-a-thun- 
der-storm  can  hypnotize  the  whole  family 
into  huddling  on  non-condacting  beds  and 
couches,  and  suffering  until  the  storm  is 
over. 

Fears  that  persist,  in  spite  of  our  efforts 
to  whistle  them  away  must  be  faced.  We 
have  all  discovered  that  even  real  dangers 
are  often  less  alarming  when  squarely  faced, 
but  we  sometimes  fail  to  realize  that  imagi- 
nary nervous  fears  may  be  also  downed  by 
this  method.  Elsie,  an  extremely  sensitive 
child,  was  obsessed  by  the  fear  of  an  imagi- 
nary old  man  with  a  long  beard  who  would 
rise  disconcertingly  to  a  great  height  from 
under  her  bed  and  then  slowly  bring  his 
burning  eyes  down  close  to  hers.  As  long 
as  she  kept  assuring  herself  that  there  was 
no  old  man,  he  stubbornly  persisted  in  an- 
noying her;  but  the  moment  she  admitted 
his  existence  and  regarded  him  calmly  and 
unafraid,  he  retired. 

Of  course  the  ideal  way  of  overcoming 
fe^ir  is  through  love.  This  way  is  charm- 
ingly described  in  Mary  Wilkins  Freeman's 
sketch,  Little-Girl-Afraic^-of-a-dog,  which 
pictures  the  agonized  state  of  a  child  who 
lives  in  terror  that  she  is  ashamed  to  con- 
fess of  a  yapping  little  cur  that  jumps  at 
her  skirt  and  worries  her  whenever  she 
passes.  At  last  she  has  nn  opportunity  to 
slam  the  door  of  an  empty  shed  in  a  field 
while  he  is  investigating  within,  and  there 
she  keeps  him  imprisoned  two  or  three  days 
until  pity  overcomes  her  I'ear,  and  his  love 
and  gratitude  when  she  brings  him  food 
and  pets  him  ''back  to  normalcy"  deliver  her 
at  last  and  forever  from  dread  of  dogs.  In 
this  same  way  children  can  be  reeducated 
to  love  the  refreshing  coolness  of  a  swim  in 
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the  once  dreaded  lake  or  the  blessed  com- 
fort of  the  once  terrifying  dark. 

Most  potent  of  all  aids  in  overcoming  fear 
is  the  power  of  laughter — the  high  courage 
of  the  soldier  in  Cloister  and  Hearth.  Whose 
slogan,  "Courage  Mon  ami,  fe  diable  est 
mort,"  could  always  hearten  his  companions. 
The  attitude  of  mind  that  claims  pleasure 
as  a  right,  that  insists  on  gaitey,  is  sure  to 
banish  fears.  One  baby's  terror  of  the  bath, 
which  developed  from  the  accident  of  slip- 
ping from  her  mother's  hands  under  the 
water,  yielded  completely  to  the  festivity  of 
a  party  with  Japanese  water  toys.  For 
pleasure  we  are  always  willing  to  take  risks. 

For  obstinate  c?ses  and  exceptionally  dif- 
ficult children,  help  can  be  found  in  the  ex- 
pert clincal  service  for  parents  developing 
all  over  the  country.  A  recent  publication 
of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Methods  of 
Preventing  Delinquency  lists  over  two  hun- 
dred clinics  in  the  leading  cities  of  the 
United  States.  For  normal  children,  the 
mosL  effective  ways  to  maintain  wholesome 
serenity  are  by  providing  an  environment 
free  from  emotional  disturbance,  by  fore- 
seeing, forewarning;  and  explaining  frigh- 
tening occurrences,  by  avoiding  the  use  of 
fear  in  discipline,  by  steadfastly  presenting 
an  ideal  of  courage,  by  exhibiting  fearless- 
ness, by  teaching  the  straightforward  fac- 
ing of  danger,  by  overcoming  fear  with  love 
and  particularly  with  laughter. 


FIGHT    FANS    RECALL    SIMMS  AS 
"MARTIN,"  VET  PRIZE  FIGHTER 


The  following  refers  to  our  former  student. 

—Ed. 

McKinley  Simms  has  been  brought  to 
Great  Palls,  his  home  town,  for  burial,  from 
Atlantic  City,  New  Jersey,  where  he  died 
last  week. 

His  ends  marks  the  passing  of  "Silent" 
Martin,  colored  veteran  of  scores  of  ring 
battles. 

News  of  Simms'  death  was  carried  in  the 
Sunday  morning  paper  here.  It  attracted 
little  attention  probably,  outside  of  a  small 
circle  of  friends,  and  sariviving  relatives. 
Kid  Leo,  a  local  fighter  and  close  friend  of 
Simms,  identified  him,  however,  as  the 
"Silent  Martin"  of  ring  fame  of  a  few  years 
ago. 

A  middleweight.  Silent  Martin  never 
reached  the  top,  but  he  was  enough  class  a 
few  years  ago  to  fight  some  of  the  best  boys 
in  his  division,  including  among  them  Harry 
Greb,  present  champion. 

Record  books  do  not  contain  the  name  of 
Silent  Martin,  but  he  had  probably  more 
than  100  fights  during  his  career.  He  was 
in  the  game  five  years,  fighting  mostly  in 
the  east.    Record  books  show  that  he  met 


Mike  O'Dowd  in  a  15-round  encounter  mack 
in  1917  and  struck  the  route,  although  losing 
the  decision.  He  fought  Tomy  Robson  10 
rounds  in  1915  and  met  Augie  Rathner  over 
the  same  route  in  1917.  It  was  in  1919  that 
he  fought  Harry  Greb,  now  middleweight 
chrnrion,  an  eight  frame  no  decision 
contest.  — Great    Falls  Tribune. 


MAKING    UP  FOR  BLINDNESS 

A  group  of  a  hundred  professional  friends 
had  gathered  to  do  honor  to  a  colleague— 
Dr.  Robert  H.  Babcock. 

This  physician  lost  his  sight  when  a  boy 
of  12  years.  In  spite  of  this,  he  went  on  with 
his  education,  graduating  with  a  degree  of 
A.  B.  from  a  state  unversity,  then  earning 
his  medical  degree,  and  rounding  out  with  a 
prolonged  residence  as  a  student  in  Europe. 
He  has  been  a  recognized  expert  in  diseases 
of  the  chest  for  a  genration;  has  served  as  a 
professor  in  medical  colleges;  and  has  writ- 
ten several  accepted  text  books  for  phy- 
sicians and  medical  students,  as  well  as  a 
book  on  the  heart  for  lay  readers. 

In  responding  to  the  addresses  of  his  as- 
sociates. Dr.  Babcock  made  two  statements 
which  should  prove  valuable  to  handicapped 
people.  One  was  that,  fortunately,  his  far- 
sseing  mother  sent  him  away  to  a  training 
school  soon  after  his  accident.  She  knew 
that  he  must  be  taught  self  reliance  and 
Felf  dependence.  She  knew  the  danger  that 
he  would  fall  into  dependence  if  he  stayd  at 
home.  He  would  be  humored,  petted, 
sympathized  with  and  waited  on  and  he 
would  pull  up  helpless. 

Those  years  away  from  home  were  hard, 
bit  they  were  necessary  for  training  and 
discipline.  It  laid  the  corner-stone  for  all 
that  had  been  buiided. 

His  next  statement  was  that  he  had  been 
fortunate  in  losing  his  sight  early  in  life. 
Thanks  to  that,  h  had  easily  acquired  new 
h'^bits.  The  man  who  loses  his  sight  late  in 
life  rarely  succeeds  in  readjusting  himself. 
Bjt  even  they  can  accomplish  things.  He 
told  of  Sir  Arthur  Pearson,  who  becoming 
blind  in  his  maturity,  decided  to  make  train- 
ing of  the  blind  his  life  work.  He  gave 
happiness  to  others,  but  he  also  made  it 
possible  for  his  own  life  to  be  happy  one. 
It  was  fortunate  for  the  British  soldiers 
blinded  in  the  World  war  that  Sir  Arthur 
Pearson  had  lost  his  sight  a  few  years  ear- 
lier. Sir  Arthur  told  Dr.  Babcock  of  a  bar- 
ber who  was  broken  hearted  because  he 
could  never  follow  his  trade  again.  After 
six  months  of  training  he  went  back  into  his 
shop  and  thereafter  did  a  heavier  day's  work 
shaving  men  than  he  had  ever  done  when  he 
had  his  sight. 

ADDRESS: 

NORTHWESTERN  CHRONICLE, 
P.  O.  DRAWER  36, 

WILWAUKEE,  WIS. 


You  will  never  amount  to  much  so  long 
as  you  worry  about  the  amount  you  are 
said. — Henry  Ford. 
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iJBlind  2>epartmenn 

A  PRAYER 

I  would  be  true,  for  there  are  those  who 
trust  me; 

I  would  be  pure,  for  there  are  those  who 
care ; 

I  would    be    strong,  for    there  Is  much  to 
suffer; 

I  would  be  brave,  for  there  is  much  to 
dare. 

I  would    be    friend    of    all — the    foe,  the 
friendless — 

I  would  be  giving,  and  forget  the  gift; 
I  would  be  humble,  for  I  know  my  weakness; 
I  would  look  up — and  laugh — and  love — 
and  lift. 

— H.  H.  WALTON. 


The  Montana  State  College  Glee 
Club  gave  a  concert  in  Boulder  on 
Friday,  February  28.  While  in  town 
they  were  the  guests  of  our  institu- 
tion, where  they  gave  some  very 
fine  entertainment  which  we  all  en- 
joyed. But  the  real  fun  came  after 
our  turkey  dinner  when  we  all  went 
up  to  the  gymnasium  and  were  initi- 
ated into  the  mysteries  of  the 
"Charleston." 


THE  DOG  FIGHT 

Tuesday,  February  ninth,  two  bull  dogs 
were  playing.  The  small  one  was  Jiggs, 
and  the  big  one,  Peck.  W^hen  I  caught 
Jiggs  he  tried  to  bite  me,  and  I  let  him  go. 
Then  he  started  to  play  with  Peck,  and  Peck 
began  to  fight.  Mr.  Altop  kicked  them,  but 
it  did  not  do  any  good.  They  went  out  in 
some  water  and  kept  on  fighting.  V^hen 
one  of  the  dogS  got  under  the  water  he  made 
a  funny  noise.  Mr.  Altop  and  I  stood  aside 
and  watched  the  fight.  Soon  they  stopped 
fighting  and  went  into  the  house,  and  were 
just  as  good  friends  as  ever. — Nels  Klmoae. 


During  the  past  month  ten  of  us  had  a 
teeth-brushing  contest.  Everett  Cummings 
and  Nels  Elmose  were  the  two  leaders.  We 
brushed  our  teeth  three  times  every  day. 
The  losing  side  was  to  give  the  winning 
side  a  treat.  Everett  Cummings,  Audrey 
Mitchel,  Esther  Spoonemore,  Ethel  Keeland, 
and  Bert  Goodwin  were  on  the  winning  side. 
The  losers  will  treat  the  winners  in  the  near 
future.  — Bert  Goodwin. 


We  started  home  at  eleven  thirty.  The 
college  boys  and  girls  ate  dinner  in  our 
dining  rocm.  Miss  Anderson  had  one  table 
fixed  for  them.  It  was  prettily  set.  They 
seemed  to  enjoy  their  dinner.  We  did  not 
have  any  school  that  afternoon,  but  we  all 
went  up  to  the  gymnasium  and  watched 
them  dance  the  Charleston.  It  was  fun  to 
watch  them.  At  two  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon they  went  to  the  theatre  in  town  and 
sang  there.  Every  one  seemed  to  enjoy 
their  singing,  and  we  are  in  hopes  they  will 
come  again  next  year. — Esther  Spoonemore. 


I  was  pretty  sick  in  the  hospital  for  about 
nine  days,  and  I  almost  died  there  too.  But 
I  couldn't  quite  make  it  After  I  started  to  feel 
well,  I  was  wishing  for  a  beef  steak  as  long 
as  my  arm.  But  a  fellow  can't  alvvay;;  get 
what  he  wants.  Once  in  a  while  he  gets  it. 
I  had  a  pretty  good  time  at  the  hospital  on 
Washington's  birthday.  They  had  a  party 
that  night,  and  Miss  Adams  went  (i^ver  to  see 
the  costumes.  She  left  her  phonograph  at 
the  foot  of  my  bed.  I  got  up  out  of  my  bed, 
and  wound  it  up,  and  put  a  record  on.  Tl^e 
first  was  the  "Navajo,"  an  Indian  piece. 
The  second  was  "The  Snow  Deer,"  another 
Indian  piece.  After  I  got  through  playing 
the  phonograph,  I  walked  over  to  the 
window,  and  stuck  my  head  out  to  listen  to 
the  piano  playing  up  in  the  gymnasium.  I 
was  wishing  that  I  were  over  there  playing 
for  the  dance.  But  Harry  Tilden  and  I  were 
corraled  up  in  the  hospital  like  bronl^s  that 
were  ready  to  be  broken  the  next  day. 
Harry  Tilden  got  up  Tuesday  morning,  and 
I  got  up  Wednesday  morning.  I  was  sorry 
to  leave  the  hospital,  but  glad  to  be  well 
again.  — John  Antelope, 


We  know  Spring  is  nearly  here  because 
the  birds  are  coming  back,  the  grass  is  get- 
ting green,  the  buds  are  opening  on  the 
trees,  and  the  air  is  getting  warm.  The 
boys  are  playing  ball,  marbles,  and  horse- 
shoe outside.  The  girls  jump  rope,  swing, 
and  play  out  on  the  tunnel.  Near  the  end 
of  Spring,  when  all  the  schools  let  out,  the 
boys  and  girls  will  be  glad  to  start  their 
vacation.  — Kenneth  Ricketts. 


We  had  a  party  on  Washington's  birthday, 
February  twenty-second.  They  served  re- 
freshments, and  then  we  had  a  grand  march. 
All  of  the  children  were  dressed  in  Colonial 
costumes  and  judges  gave  a  prize  to  the 
ones  that  looked  the  nicest.  We  had  a 
guessing  game.  Mr.  Riedel  set  a  watch  and 
the  one  that  guessed  nearest  the  time  it 
stopped  would  receive  a  kodak  from  him. 
We  are  glad  Kenneth  Ricketts  won  it. 

— Audrey  Mitchel. 


Friday  morning,  February  twenty-eighth, 
all  of  the  blind  department  went  over  to  the 
backward  building  to  hear  the  Bozeman 
Glee  Club  sing.  The  chorus  sang  "Amrica," 
"Montana,"  a  war  song,  and  a  spring  song. 
There  were  also  solos  and  quartets.  One  of 
the  solos  was  "The  Tack  and  the  Teacher." 


We  have  a  flag  in  our  school  room,  and 
are  learning  the  "Tribute  to  the  Flag."  We 
counted  the  stars  and  the  stripes  in  our 
arithmetic  class,  and  learned  the  colors  of 
them.  The  flag  is  on  a  stand  on  the  book 
case.  It  stands  straight  and  still.  We  like 
to  have  the  American  flag  in  our  school 
room.  — Junior  Lambert. 
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LOCALS  FROM  THE  BOYS'  SIDE 
Pat  Callahan,  Reporter 

Nels  Elmose  has  become  a  re- 
former of  some  note.  He  vainly 
endeavors  to  penalize,  by  means  of 
fining,  those  of  his  associates  who 
have  not  decked  themselves  in  their 
best  clothes.  His  oration  generally 
closes  something  like  this,  "now, 
dear  coworkers,  I  sincerely  hope  and 
trust  that  at  our  next  meeting  you 
will  appear  not  as  wretched  barbari- 
ans but  as  respectable,  high  cultured, 
American ,  citizens ;  don't  forget  to 
wear  your  best  clothes." 

The  Tale  of  Two  Cities,  now  being 
read  to  our  department,  is  being  en- 
joyed very  much  by  Oscar  Schoberg, 
but  he  cannot  help  wondering  what 
the  "tail  of  one  city  would  be  like. 

It  is  well  that  Jacob  Roberts  is 
through  growing,  for  if  he  had  not 
reached  maturity  before  singing  on 
the  Washington's  birthday  program 
hs  never  would  have  attained  his  pre- 
sent height. 

I:  One  of  John  Hitslast's  chief  fail- 
ings is  his  fondness  for  jewelry,  but, 
sad  to  relate,  he  never  did  have  a 
great  deal  of  such  adornment  until 
here  a  few  daySi  ago  when  he  acci- 
dentally! fell,  struck  his  head,  and 
after  gather:ng=  his  scattered  wits, 
discovered  that:  he  had  had  a  "ring" 
in  both  earso  -  ::  :;  • 

It  is  repoirtie<i :  that  flowers  are 
blooming  in  Missoula.  We'll  bet  that 
if  Pat  ;  Callahan  were  there  he  would 
so  cMU  the  atmosphere  that  no 
flowers  wouM  peep  forth  until  mid 
July. 

After  remarking,  "Fools  rush  in 
where  angels  fear  to  tread," 
Everett  Cummings  entered  the  big 
boy's  dormitory  and  proclaimed  him- 
self an  idiot. 

Joe  Zunich^  interested  by  these 
solemn  statements,  asked  for  the 
reason.  Everett's  reply  was,  "Is  not 
a  dwelling  such  as  this  a  forrnidable 
place  when  all  its  inmates  are  skilled 
and  frequent  users.of  the  "stylus?" 

Note:  "Stylus"  as  used  above 
means  an  instrument  for  writing 
Braille. 

Frank  Heffern,  having  a  fondness 
at  t'mes  for  hearing  his  own  voice, 
recently  denounced  Bert  Goodwin  in 
the  most  bombastic  phrases  which  he 


could  command;  when  Frank  finally 
finished  Bert  graciously  thanked  him 
saying,  "I  am  profoundly  grateful  to 
you,  Frank,  for  having,  spoken  of  me 
in  such  a  fashion ;  to  have  one  like 
yourself,  who  everlastingly  avoids 
telling  the  truth,  make  the  state- 
ments you  did,  is  to  convince  me  of 
my  real  value." 

Junior  Lambert  and  Kenneth 
Ricketts,  each  alternately  supervis- 
ing the  other,  have  undertaken  the 
stupenous  task  of  making  a  kite. 
After  considerable  thought  these  two 
culprits  have  agreed  to  have  McAdoo, 
the  institution's  prodigy,  provide  the 
tail. 


LOCAL  NEWS  FROM  GIRLS'  SIDE 

Esther  Spoonemore,  Reporter 

Audrey  Mitchell  is  gaining  fast  in 
weight.  She  weighs  one  hundred 
and  five  pounds  now.  I  wonder  what 
she  will  weigh  this  time  next  year  if 
she  keeps  on  gaining. 

Ethel  Keeland  thinks  she  is  quite 
her  own  boss  now  that  she  is  eigh- 
teen years  old,  but  perhaps  she  had 
better  go  to  school  for  a  few  years 
before  she  starts  out  to  work  for  her- 
self. 

Mary  Snow  is  still  bashful  and 
afraid  of  people,  but  she  is  very 
happy  and  obedient.    We  love  her. 

Esther  Spoonemore  is  anxious  to 
get  her  new  spring  hat,  though  she  is 
more  anxious  to  know  whether  she  is 
going  to  be  allowed  to  visit  her  uncle 
in  Washington  this  June. 


Miss  Wood,  our  music  instructor,  gave  a 
piano  recital  Friday  night,  February  nine- 
teenth. Ten  pupils  of  the  blind  department 
took  part.  The  teachers,  officers  and  em- 
ployees of  the  school,  and  people  from  town 
were  the  audience.  They  seemed  to  enjoy 
our  playing.  We  will  have  another  one  in 
June,  which  we  hope  Avill  be  better. 

--Ethel  Keeland. 


I  got  a  big  oblong  package  from  my 
mother  and  father  February  twenty-fourth, 
the  contents  of  which  I  enjoyed  very  much. 
There  were  stockings,  oranges,  nabiscoes, 
cocoanuts,  and  bananas  in  it.  I  shared  it 
with  my  partners.    — Everett  Cummings. 
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It  may  sound  a  little  like  it,  but  realy  we 
are  not  a  bit  "hoggish"  except  numerically. 
Our  ranch  foreman  reported  the  other  day 
that  he  had  over  sixty  little  pigs  and  ex- 
pected more.  He  furnished  all  oar  fresh 
pork  this  winter  and  may  do  even  better 
next  year.  We  have  killed  considerable 
beef,  too.  — M. 


If  one  may  venture  to  prophesy  from  the 
the  many  "infallible"  signs,  spring  is  on  the 
way.  The  robin  and  the  blue  bird  have  re- 
turned. The  pussy  willows  are  out.  The 
grass  here  and  there  shows  signs  of  green. 
The  bitter  root  appeared  some  time  ago. 
Seeding  of  wheat  has  begun.  Early  flowers 
have  already  made  their  appearance.  How- 
ever more  infallible  than  all  else,  the  small 
boys  are  giving  their  attention  to  marbles 
and  kites,  while  bat  and  ball  claim  the  at- 
tention of  the  larger  ones.  Surely,  spring 
is  at  our  doors,  even  if  we  have  not  yet  had 
any  of  the  type  of  winter  in  which  Montana 
is  supposed  to  revel.  — T. 


Our  friend  of  the  Deaf  Oklahoman,  after 
saying  that  the  assistant  editor  of  the 
LEADER  "is  at  it  again,"  and  suggesting 
that  our  musical  pen,  like  the  'singing  brook 
goes  on  forever,"  quotes  our  recent  item  in 
regard  to  pansies  growing  in  a  Boulder  yard, 
and  exclaims,  "Montana  is  certainly  wonder- 
ful." We  have  known  that  for  some  time, 
and  are  exceedingly  glad  that  our  efforts 
are  being  successful  in  the  enlightenment 
of  our  friends.  Just  to  add  to  the  depth  of 
the  impression  made  by  the  former  item, 
will  say  that  we  have  not  yet  had  any  zero 
weather  since  December  27,  1924;  that  on 
March  2,  the  writer  received  some  pansies 
grown  in  that  same  yard;  that  on  March  8, 


he  ate  some  water  cress  gathered  the  prev- 
ious day  by  members  of  the  School  family 
in  a  Montana  stream  not  a  thousand  miles 
from  Boulder. 

Yes,  Montana  is  a  wonderful  state  in  more 
ways  than  one.  It  is  first  in  the  production 
of  quality  wheat.  More  than  seventy-three 
percent  of  Montana's  wheat  has  graded  as 
number  one  ever  since  1920,  while  of  the 
wheat  produced  by  our  nearest  competitor 
in  quality,  only  thirty-seven  and  three-tenths 
percent  was  in  the  same  class.  Montana's 
wheat  is  highest  in  protein  content.  The 
average  protein  content  ot  Montana  wheat 
for  the  last  three  years  has  been  13.54  per- 
cent; while  the  wheat  of  our  sister  state 
having  the  next  highest  average  contained 
only  12.3  percent  protein.  Montana  is  also 
the  state  of  the  "  big  baked  potato."  If  you 
want  to  eat  real  baked  potatoes  "that  satis- 
fy," make  a  trip  to  Montana's  wonderful 
Glacier  Park  over  the  Great  Northern,  and 
you  will  get  something  in  the  way  of  a 
baked  potato  that  is  unsurpassed  anywhere. 

Montana  also  contains  the  'richest  hill  in 
the  world,"  which  has  been  continuously 
mined  for  fifty  years,  and  never  produced  as 
much  as  at  present,  and  gives  promise  of 
continuing  to  produce  for  another  fifty  years. 

Montana  is  a  state  of  delightful  summers. 
Old  man  winter  may  sometimes  appear  a 
little  earlier  than  desired  or  linger  in  the 
spring  a  little  longer  than  one  could  wish, 
but  nothing  anywhere  can  compare  with  the 
summer  in  this  part  of  the  Treasure  State. 
Few  days  are  too  warm  for  comfort,  and  the 
nights  are  cool  and  delightful,  and  under  a 
blanket  one  sleeps  like  a  log. 

We  might  mention  many  more  of  the  won- 
ders of  Montana,  including  the  magnificent 
scenery  at  our  very  doors,  but  will  mention 
only  one.  According  to  the  statistics  furni- 
shed by  Dr.  Leonard  P.  Ayers  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education  of  the  Russell  Sage 
Foundation,  as  published  in  the  February 
LEADER  the  Montana  system  of  public  edu- 
cation stands  at  the  very  pinacle  in  the 
sisterhood  of  states.  Montana,  one  of  the 
newer  states  with  a  comparatively  slight 
population  scattered  over  a  vast  territory, 
ranks  as  number  one  educationally,  accord- 
ing to  that  report. 

No,  we  are  not  "chesty,"  even  if  we  have 
a  right  to  be,  and  we  have  not  yet  had  to 
buy  a  larger  hat.  We  do  not  count  ourselves 
yet  to  have  reached  the  goal,  but  we  are 
pressing  forward,  and  hope  to  help  make 
Montana  better  and  better,  not  only  educa- 
tionally, but  in  every  other  way.  Yes, 
"Montana  is  certainly  wonderful."     — T. 
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In  an  editorial  by  Superintendent  Tilling- 
hast  inThe  Advocate,  we  see  that  the  South 
Dakota  School  is  following  a  system  of  grad- 
ing like  the  Indiana  School's.  The  first 
year  children — that  is  the  young  or  untaught 
ones — are  the  Beginners,  the  second  year  in 
school  they  are  the  Prepatory  class  and  the 
third  year  they  are  graded  as  First  Grade. 
Our  system  is  practically  the  same,  but  we 
call  our  first  two  years  the  First  and  Ad- 
vanced Kindergarten.  The  average  deaf 
child  entering  our  school  enters  the  First 
Grade  in  his  third  year  of  school. 

— Silent  Hoosier. 

The  system  of  grading  followed  in  our 
school  for  the  last  several  years  has  been 
similar,  except  that  we  call  the  beginners, 
the  "A"  class  and  the  second  year  class  "B's.'- 
We  are  convinced,  however,  that  if  we  wish 
to  bring  our  grades  fully  up  to  those  of  the 
public  schools,  we  should  also  have  a  "C" 
class.  — T. 


On  February  19,  Miss  Wood,  director  of 
music  in  the  Blind  department  gave  a  de- 
lightful recital,  which  was  highly  enjoyed 
by  every  one  present.    The  program  follows : 

1.    THE  GHARIOT  RACE:        -       -       -  Peery 
Nels  Elmose 

,2.    VALSE  op.  21:         -         -        -        Angela  Becker 
Audrey  Mitchell 

3.  MAJURKA  in  C  SHARP  MINOR:  -  Kleinpaul 

Pat  Callahan  ' 

4.  BY  THE  CAMPFIRE:      -      -      -      Mari  Paldi 
PLAYING  AT  SOLDIER:        -       -        H.  Helm 

Kenneth  Ricketts 

5.  ROMANCE  in  A:        -        -       Thurlow  Lieurance 

Jacob  Roberts 

6.  WALTZ:  Anthony 

Ethel  Keeland 

7.  SERENADA:      ------  Zeckwev 

NOVELLETTE:      -      -      -       -       -  Geibel 

Oscar  Schoberg 

8.  VOCAL: 

MOTHER  O'MINE:      .        -        -        -  Tours 
Pat  Callahan 

9.  IN  BLOSSOM  TIME:        -       -        -  de'Leone 

Esther  Spoonemore 

10.  BARCAROLLE:        -        •       -       -    .  -  Nevin 
RUSTLE  OF  SPRING:        -        -       -  Sinding 

Frank  Heffern 

11.  IN  KNIGHTLY  ARRAY:      -      -      -  Schoebel 

Everett  Cumtningfs 

12.  MOONLIGHT  SKETCH:        -       -       -  IVilson 

Joe  Zunick 

The  last  number  could  not  be  presented 
on  account  of  the  illness  of  the  boy  and  Miss 
Wood  herself  presented  a  charming  selec- 
tion. — T. 


The  regular  monthly  Teacher's  meeting 
which  was  held  in  the  President's  parlors  on 
Wednesday  evening,  March  10,  with  Misses 
Gooch  and  Sturdevant  as  leaders,  was 
interesting  and  profitable  to  all  present. 
After  the  meeting,  Mrs.  Menzemer  served 
delightful  refreshments.  — T. 


We  recently  received  the  report  of  the 
Institution  for  the  Chinese  Blind  at  104, 
Edinburgh  Road,  Shanghai,  China.  This 
institution  is  presided  over  by  Dr.  George  B. 
Fryer,  from  whom  and  his  wife  we  received 
a  very  pleasant  visit  a  few  years  ago,  when 
they  were  making  a  tour  of  the  American 
schools.  The  report  indicates  that  excellent 
work  is  done  in  spite  of  financial  handicaps. 

— T. 


PRINTING  AND  LINOTYPING  ARE  POPU- 
LAR AT  OHIO  STATE  SCHOOL  FOR 
THE  DEAF 

In  the  early  days  of  the  schools  for  the 
deaf  in  the  United  States,  the  people  were 
largely  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits. 
The  schools  for  the  deaf,  therefore,  en- 
deavored to  train  their  boys  along  lines  that 
would  help  in  home  work,  such  as  carpentry, 
shoe  cobbling,  harness  repairing,  and  so 
forth.    Later  printing  made  its  appearance. 

The  Ohio  school  was  the  first  to  issue  a 
school  paper.  This  occured  in  1868,  when 
the  Ohio  Chronicle  appeared.  It  has  been 
issued  regularly  since  that  time,  until  to- 
day it  is  a  seven  column,  four  page  paper. 
It  has  a  circulation  of  about  1500,  mostly 
among  the  alumni  of  the  school,  and  the 
parents  and  friends  of  th^,  deaf.  Hand  type 
setting  for  many  years  was  carried  on  to  a 
high  degree  of  efficiency.  Some  of  the 
best  printers  in  the  country  were  deaf 
people.  In  1912  the  first  Linotype  was  pur- 
chased. Since  that  time  others  have  been 
added  until  the  school  now  has  a  battery  of 
five  machines. 

The  pupils  take  great  interest  in  printing 
and  linotyping.  In  fact,  more  pupils  desire 
to  learn  than  the  department  can  accomod- 
ate. 

The  deaf  have  great  power  of  concentra- 
tion, and  are  not  disturbed  by  outside 
noises  or  attractions.  They  may  become  ex- 
pert linotypists  in  a  very  short  time.  They 
are  accustomed  to  depend  wholly  on  the 
eye,  and  it  is  always  keen  and  quick.  But 
in  a  school  there  are  many  other  duties  to 
perform. 

Five  hours  a  day  are  spent  in  the  class 
room.  This  naturally  reduces  the  time  for 
practice  on  the  Linotype  to  two  and  a  half 
or  three  hours  a  day.  But  this  is  still  re- 
duced, by  lack  of  Linotypes  to  accommo- 
date all  the  pupils,  to  one  or  two  hours  a 
day.  Even  at  that,  the  school  is  capable  of 
turning  out  fairly  good  linotypists. 

Besides  printing  the  Ohio  Chronicle  week- 
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ly  the  printing  department  publishes  two  or 
three  books  every  year  and  does  all  kinds  of 
job  work. 

The  teachers  of  other  classes  call  on  the 
printing  departent  for  supplementary  work 
in  the  school  room. 

Printing  is  one  of  the  best  vocations  the 
educated  deaf  can  follow.  Of  course  they 
must  have  sufficient  command  of  language. 
They  must  learn  English  as  a  foreign  lan- 
gauge.  This  makes  the  process  long  and 
tedious.  Pome,  of  course,  learn  it  much 
more  rapidly  than  others,  and  become  much 
more  proficient  in  it.  They  are  advised  to 
learn  printing.  Then,  printing  is  a  good 
trade  for  the  deaf,  because  it  keeps  them  in 
the  study  of  language,  and  more  interested 
in  the  affairs  of  the  world. 

Even  these  learning  printing  often  take 
up  another  trade  also  before  their  school 
davs  are  over,  such  as  house  painting  or 
baking.  Thus  they  have  two  chances  in  life 
for  employment.  Other  trades  taught  in  the 
school  are  Avood  working,  cabinet  making, 
shoe  repairing  and  tailoring.  The  pupils 
therefore  go  out  in  the  world  able  to  follow 
useful  pu'r^iiits,  and  it  is  a  rare  thirig  for;  one 
not  to  succeed.  .       .  . 

A  larger  percentage  of  deaf  people  are 
r"r'^^"<!C  th^ir  own  livin'r.  -iupnorting  their 
families  and  educating  their  children,  than 
of  hearing  people. 

Printing  and   Linotyping  Best 

Of  the  vocational  training  offered  in  the 
Ohio  school,  printing  andd  linotyping  arer 
considered  by  those  in  charge  as  best  for 
the  pupils  who  have  sufficient  mental  en- 
downment  and  educat  ion. 

The  printing  department  gives  training  to 
twenty  boys.  It  is  in  ch?^rge  of  James  P. 
T^yan.  a  pracMcil  printer  and  linotyper.  He 
has  had  wide  experience  and  is  admirably 
qualified  both  in  the  art  of  printing  and  in 
temperament  to  handle  the  department. 
The  boys  like  to  work  for  him,  and  honor 
him.  "  ' 

The  school  has  as  its  superintendent  J. 
W.  Jones.  He  has  been  serving  in  this  capac- 
ity for  the  last  thirty  years.  He  has  great 
faith  in  printing  as  a  useful  vocation  for 
the  deaf,  and  is  anxious  to  develop  the  de- 
partment along  rational  lines. — The  Lino- 
type Bulletin. 


MISCONCEPTIONS     CONCERNING  THE 
DEAF 

Nearly  everyone  who  has  nad  to  do  with 
the  affairs  of  schools  for  the  deaf  has  at 
one  time  or  another  hankered  to  say  some- 
thing similar  to  the  following  from  the 
California  News: 

Amusing,  if  somewhat  exasperating,  are 
the  efforts  of  the  public  to  speak  con-ectly 
of  schools  for  the  deaf.  If  it  is  desired  to 
know  hOw  inany  pupils  are  in  a  school,  the 
questioners  is  at  sea.  Apparently  the  im- 
pression is  pretty  general  that  the  young 
folks  are  'inmates"  or  patients  or  some- 
thing else  and  the  question  is  likely  to  take 
the  form,  "How  many— er — er — er  have  you 
at  your  place?"  It  is  probable  that  most 
such  questioners  have  a  vague  impression 
that   deaf   children   are   gathered   into  an 


"asylum"  for  treatment  and  incidentally  to 
teach  them  the  sign  language. 

It  does  no  good,  but  we  are  moved  every 
once  in  a  while  to  advertise  the  fact  that 
this  is  not  an  asylum  (a  place  of  refuge), 
but  a  school  whose  purpose  is  to  teach  chil- 
dren of  defective  hearing  to  read  and  write. 
We  do  not  treat  the  ears  of  the  children — 
unless  for  some  acute  trouble — and  they  are 
no  more  to  be  regarded  as  patients  than 
the  pupils  in  the  common  schools  of  the 
slate. 

Visitors  in  the  summer  time  often  express 
amazement  on  finding  the  place  deserted, 
the  popular  idea  being  that  children  and 
teachers  in  a  school  for  the  deaf  do  not  need 
a  vacation. 

We  have  sometimes  thought  it  might  be 
well  to  print  a  little  slip  like  the  following 
for  general  distribution: 

This  is  a  SCHOOi^. 

The  children  who  attend  it  are  properly 
called  PUPILS  cr  STUDENTS,  just  like  the 
children  in  the  public  schools. 

Duing  the  sammer,  no  children  remain  at 
the  school.  It  is  VACATION  time.  They 
ail  go  home. 

We  do  not  TEACH  the  sign  language. 
Our  chief  purpose  is  to  teach  our  pupils  to 
use  the  English  language.  We  do  this  as 
a  rule  by  writing,  but  in  some  cases  by 
speech.  The  younger  pupils  learn  the  sign 
language  from  the  older  ohbs.  '  ' 

Thb  MANUAL  ALPHABET  is  not  the 
ppme  as  the  sign  language.  It  is  simply 
writing  in  the  air.  A  child  who  has  learned 
to  snell  a  word  on  is  fingers  can  write  that 
word  on  paper,  but  if  he  knows  only  the 
conventional  sign  for  the  word  he  cannot 
communicate  it  to  another  person  unless 
that  other  person  is  familiar  with  signs. 


SEEKS  DEAF  CURE  IN  PLANE;  KILLED 
WITH  AVIATOR  IN  CRASH 

Independence,  Kansas,  Nov.  1. — Paul  Gib- 
son, 25,  of  Independence,  arid  Hai'old  H.  Cal- 
kins, an  aviator  of  Parsons,  Kansas,  were 
killed  here  today  when  a  wing  of  an  air- 
plane in  which  they  were  flying  broke  off, 
and  the  plane  crashed  5000  feet: 

Gibson,  deaf  and  dumb  since  birth,  went 
up  with  Calkins  in  an  effort  to  effect  a  cure 
for  his  deafness. 

In  the  last  issue  of  the  Advocate  we 
published  an  account  from  Ohio  of  the  death 
of  a  young  deaf  boy  with  an  army  aviator, 
who  had  taken  him  up  at  the  parents'  re- 
quest in  the  hope  of  caring  his  deafness. 
So  the  above  account  from  Kansas  is  the 
second  recent  case  of  the  kind.  Strange  it 
is  how  some  parents  will  resort  to  such  des- 
perate efforts  to  cure  deafness,  while  others 
with  almost  equal  recklessness  will  deprive 
their  deaf  children  of  educational  advant- 
ages, which  many  thousands  of  cases  have 
shown  to  be  their  only  real  salvation. — - 
South  Dakota  Advocate. 


The  secret  of  success  in  selling  is  a  man's 
ability  and  honest  desire  to  put  himself  *in 
the  buyer's  place. — Henry  Ford. 
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Mr.  Menzemer  brought  a  cocoa-nut  hull 
to  our  school  room.  I  had  never  seen  a 
cocoa-nut  hull  before.  It  Is  very  thick.  It 
keeps  the  cocoa-nut  warm.  Edith  Wilhelm 
sent  a  cocoa-nut  in  the  hull,  from  Florida. 
I  have  never  seen  a  cocoa-nut  tree.  I 
looked  in  my  geography  and  found  a  picture 
of  a  cocoa-nut  tree.  It  is  very  tall.  The 
leaves  and  nuts  grow  a<  the  top.  I  like 
cocoa-nut  candy,  cocoa-nut  cake,  cocoa-nut 
pie  and  cocoa-nut  pudding.  — Edward  Olson. 

He  is  tall,  broadshouldered  man.  He  has 
dark  eyes  and  black  curly  hair  streaked 
with  grey  and  wears  a  moustache.  He 
wears  glasses. 

He  is  not  only  strict  and  capable  but  also 
very  kind  and  generous.  -vVhenever  we 
meet  him,  he  always  has  a  smile  for  us. 
He  is  cheerful. 

He  dresses  very  carefully  and  neatly.  He 
takes  good  care  of  us  while  we  are  in  school 
and  wants  us  to  be  ambliious  and  industri- 
ous. He  is  a  married  man  and  has  lived 
here  for  many  years.    Everyone  loves  him. 

Who  is  he?  Fourth  Grade. 

My  father  sent  me  a  brown  dress  and 
brown  slippers.  My  sister  sent  me  a 
beaded  hand  bag  and  a  string  of  beads.  I 
am  very  happy,    t  like  pretty  things. 

— Ida  Biavaschi. 

I  bought  a  new  dress  at  a  sale  and  I  shall 
make  it  for  Easter.  We  like  Easter.  Last 
Friday  the  Bozeman  Glee  Club  ate  dinner 
with  us.  We  had  turkey  and  all  the  dinner 
was  fine.  They  danced  the  Charleston  for 
us.  It  was  funny.  I  shall  meet  my  father, 
mother,  sister  and  brother  on  June  ninth. 
Maybe  I  shall  see  many  little  bluebirds  and 
flowers  and  grass  and  trees  at  home.  My 
mother  has  100  chickens.  My  sister,  Alice 
wants  to  see  the  horses  and  cows  and  pigs 
and  turkeys  and  chickens  at  home. 

—Ruth  Cox. 

I  got  a  box  from  home.  It  had  candy,  nuts, 
oranges  and  apples  in  it.  I  got  a  letter  from 
my  mother,  father  and  sisters.  They  said 
that  my  father  bought  two  white  horses 
and  put  them  in  the  barn.  My  mother 
sends  me  the  funny  papers  every  week.  I 
enjoy  them  very  much.    — George  Sparks. 

ABOUT  MRS.  LYON 

She  has  bobbed  her  hair  now.  She  looks 
good  with  her  hair  bobbed.  She  is  pretty 
with  her  hair  bobbed.  Thelma  told  Mrs. 
Lyon  that  she  will  be  a  pretty  woman  now. 
The  boys  and  girls  like  Mrs.  Lyon  with  her 
bobbed  hair.  Mrs.  Lyon  went  to  Helena 
yesterday.  Mrs.  Lyon  likes  Kate  now. 
Kate  told  Mrs.  Lyon  that  she  loves  her. 

— Theresa  Harrington. 

My  mother  came  to  see  me  last  Sunday. 
She  brought  some  eats.  She  went  to  town 
and  bought  pencils,  a  book  and  some  candy 
for  me.  She  talked  with  the  girls.  She 
went  home  at  noon.  My  mother  said  that 
my  uncle  will  come  to  see  her  and  she  will 
come  over  here  with  him.  I  shall  be  glad  to 
see  him.  — Laura  Manza. 


I  live  in  Billings,  Montana.  I  can  find 
Billings  on  the  map.  I  have  two  sisters  and 
two  brothers  at  home.  My  sister,  Margaret 
and  I  go  to  school  here.  Miss  Gooch  is 
Margaret's  teacher  and  Mrs.  Taylor  is  my 
teacher.    I  like  to  go  to  school  here. 

— Richard  Wilkinson. 

My  papa  and  mama  wrote  that  they  are 
very  proud  of  me.  They  are  glad  to  see  me 
learn  and  to  see  that  I  passed  in  my  ex- 
aminations. They  said  that  my  two  sisters 
got  a  hundred  in  deportment  and  99  in  effort. 

— Julia  Raineri. 

I  went  to  the  picture-show  last  week.  It 
was  a  fine  picture  show.  It  was  "Buddy 
Messenger,  in  "What  an  eye"  and  Reyinald 
Denny  and  Laura  LaPlonte  in  "Past 
Worker."  It  was  a  beautiful  show.  We 
have  the  show  every  Sunday  night. 

Raymond  Johnson. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Taylor  went  to  Whitehall 
last  Saturday  to  see  Mrs.  Ruth  Taylor  Ayers 
and  Maryann  Ayers,  who  have  come  home 
from  a  visit  in  Salem,  Oregon.  They  live  at 
the  Modern  hotel  in  Whitehall.  Mrs.  Ayers 
taught  here  some  years  ago.  Mr.  Taylor  did 
not  drive  over  the  mountain.  He  drove 
over  the  valley  road.  That  road  is  always 
good,  but  the  mountain  road  is  icy  some- 
times. — Emil  Bennett. 

My  father  will  give  me  a  new  dress  if  I 
get  100  in  Language.  My  father  has  some 
little  pigs  at  home.  Bertha's  mother  has  33 
little  pigs  at  home.  We  played  horse-shoes 
yesterday.  We  had  a  good  time.  I  shall 
meet  my  father,  mother,  sister  and  brother 
on  June  9.  Ruth  wants  to  see  wolves  and 
elk  and  bobcat  and  fish  and  flowers  at  home 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Taylor  were  in  Whitehall  last 
summer.  They  went  to  see  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Ayers  and  Maryann  Ayers.    — Alice  Cox. 

Miss  Rathbun  took  Barbara  Johnson,  Ida 
and  me  nearly  to  Whitehall  last  Sunday  in 
her  car.  I  saw  many  sheep,  horses  and 
cows  on  the  way.  Mrs.  Taylor  told  me  that 
she  saw  many  black  and  white  and  some 
red  cows  when  she  went  to  Whitehall  last 
Saturday.  My  mother  wrote  me  that  she 
has  33  baby  pigs.  Emil's  mother  wrote  him 
lhat  she  has  24  baby  pigs  and  two  rabbits. 
Ruth's  mother  wrote  her  that  she  has  many 
baby  pigs  and  100  little  chickens.  George's 
father  wrote  him  that  they  have  bought  two 
new  white  horses.  Raymond's  mother  wrote 
that  she  had  100  little  chickens  and  six 
calves.  I  shall  go  home  in  98  days.  I  shall 
be  glad  to  see  my  family  and  the  cows  and 
horses  and  pigs  and  sheep  and  ducks  and 
chickens.  — Bertha  Noyd. 

Some  of  the  girls  practice  basketball 
every  Tuesday.  We  like  to  play.  We  want 
to  learn  to  play  well.  Last  week  some  of 
the  girls  went  up  to  the  gymnasium  to  play. 

Marion  and  Florence  were  the  captains. 
The  game  ended  14  to  14.  It  was  a  tie.  In 
a  little  while  I  was  the  captain  because 
Marion  hurt  her  hand  ond  could  not  j)lay 
any  longer.  The  ball  hit  her  thumb  and 
made  it  very  sore.    It  is  all  right  now. 

— Mona  Frazier. 
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February  22,  we  had  a  costume  party  for 
Washington's  birthday.  After  the  grand 
march.  Mr.  Riedel  had  a  guessing  contest. 
Kenneth  Risketts  won  the  pri?e.  Then  we 
danced  until  10:P>0  o'clocli  and  had  nice  re- 
freshments.   We  had  ice  cream  and  cookies. 

— Thehna  Penman. 

My  mother  has  bobbed  her  hair.  I  was 
ro  glad  that  she  did.  I  told  her  that  she 
must  curl  it  and  she  agreed  with  me.  Mrs. 
Lyon  went  to  Helena  and  had  her  hair 
bobbed  also.  It  is  very  becoming.  She 
likes  bobbed  hair  better  than  long  hair. 

— Nettie  Farthing. 

The  State  College  chorus  from  Bozeman 
came  to  Boulder.  They  visited  our  school. 
The  chorus  went  to  the  Feeble-minded 
school  in  the  morning  and  sang  for  the  chil- 
dren there.  They  were  our  guests  for 
dinner.  We  had  turkey,  potatoes,  beef,  chov,- 
(  how,  peas,  corn,  gravy,  water,  inillc,  bread 
and  apple  pie.  After  dinner  they  went  to 
the  gymnasium  and  some  of  the  girls  and 
boys  danced  the  Charleston  for  us.  In  the 
afternoon  they  gave  a  concert  up  town  at 
the  theatre.  We  enjoyed  their  visit  very 
much  because  they  were  so  jolly  and 
pleasant.  — Maurice  Schoenberg 

Spring  is  coming  here!  We  are  glad  that 
Spring  is  almost  here.  The  blue  birds  are 
here  and  I  think  the  robins  are  too.  T  "^aw 
some  bees  and  ants.  T  think  they  like  the 
warm  sunshine.  The  bitter  rooi  is  getting 
green.  March  21  will  be  the  first  day  of 
Spring  and  also  mv  daddy's  birthday. 

Can  you  sing  a  song  of  Spring  Time? 

Marion  Sloan. 


LOCALS  NEWS  FROM  GIRLS'  SIDE 
Velma  Goldizen,  Reporter 

Minnie  Gummow  went  home  two 
days  before  Valentine  day  and  at- 
tended a  mas"'urade  dance  in  Marys- 
ville.  She  dressed  as  Martha  Wash- 
ington and  won  the  prize  for  the  best 
old  couple.  She  o-ot  a  box  of  choco- 
lates. She  brought  the  box  to  school 
and  shared  some  of  it  with  the  girls. 
They  enjoyed  eating  it. 

Adeline  Chinadle  won  the  prize  for 
the  best  colonial  costume  at  the 
Washington's  party  for  the  big  girls. 
She  received  a  bottle  of  bath  salts. 
It  is  something  that  she  has  never 
had  before.  She  says,  she  would 
rather  have  that  than  a  box  of  candy. 

Kat'e  Boggio  won  the  prize  for  the 
little  tots.  She  received  a  box  with 
three  bars  of  soap  in  it.  Each  bar 
of  soap  was  wrapped  up  in  beautiful 
colored  paper.  She  was  very  proud 
of  it  and  showed  it  to  everyone. 


Ida  B  avaschi  has  a  pretty  new 
dress,  and  a  new  pair  of  slippers. 
She  got  them  from  her  father  in 
California.  She  also  got  a  beautiful 
beaded  bag  |rcm  her  brother  in  Cali- 
fornia. She  was  glad  to  get  them  as 
she  never  gets  many  th'ngs. 

Mrs.  F.  P.  Manza  came  to  visit  her 
daughter,  Laura  on  March.  1.  Laura 
had  a  pleasant  time  with  her  mother. 

Poor  girl!  Theresa  Harrington 
has  had  five  teeth  pulled.  It  looks  as 
if  she  never  will  get  through. 

Evelyn  Krumm  received  a  letter 
from  her  mother  saying  that  they 
all  had  been  sick  and  that  her  little 
brother  got  burned  a  little  but  is  all 
right  now  and  that  her  folks  don't 
h'ke  :'t  in  Washmgton.  They  said 
they  liked  "Old  Montana,"  better. 

Stepha  Tulars^  i  is  getting  out  of 
patience.  She  has  not  heard  from 
her  folks  for  almost  two  months. 

Lillian  Pouliot  is  always  telling  the 
children  many  different  stories 
which  ma-ces  them  happy. 

Helen  Johnson  will  take  a  long  trip 
to  Idaho  th's  summer. 

Gertie  Smidt  received  a  letter  from 
her  mother  saying  that  her  father 
had  bought  a  new  car.  Gertie  is 
anx'ous  to  see  it  this  summer.  She 
wants  to  learn  to  drive  a  car. 

Velma  Goldizen  is  anxious  to  see 
her  aunt's  rooms  which  were  joined 
to  her  home. 

Katherine  Noyd  is  getting  to  be  a 
lady.  She  is  getting  fatter  and 
taller. 

Bertha  Noyd  is  delighted  because 
the  spring  is  coming  soon,  so  she  can 
play  baseball  with  some  other  girls. 

Irene  Colwe^l  is  anxious  to  see  her 
sister  again  this  summer  as  she  has 
not  seen  her  sister  for  two  years. 

Nettie  Farthing  is  proud  because 
she  got  100  in  sewing. 

Thelma  Penman  is  sure  improving 
a  lot  in  school  now.  She  does  better 
than  she  did  last  fall. 

Ethel  Christie  received  a  letter 
from  her  mother  saying  her  birth- 
day will  be  the  second  of  March. 
She  will  be  sixteen  years  old. 

Bessie  McPherson  is  peeved  at  her 
parents  because  they  don't  write  to 
her.  She  hasn't  heard  from  them 
for  almost  two  months. 

Florence  Reinke  beat  all  the  girls 
because  she  got  the  most  Valentines. 
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Barbara  Johnson  had  the  misfor- 
tune to  fall  off  the  laddef  in  the 
gymnas-um  and  to  fracture  her  col- 
lar bone.    She  is  improving  now, 

Marion  Sloan  received  a  letter  from 
her  grandmother  and  her  uncle  in  St. 
Louis  saying  that  they  had  been 
operated  upon.  She  expects  that 
they  will  soon  be  better  and  will  re- 
turn to  Montana. 

May  Yaeger  sent  her  old  slippers 
to  her  brother  because  she  wanted 
him  to  mend  them  but  her  brother 
sent  her  a  new  pair  of  slippers.  She 
likes  them  very  much. 


LOCAL  NEWS  FROM  BOYS'  SIDE 
Chester  Patrick,  Reporter. 

Roy  Tuggle  received  a  letter  from 
his  home.  It  says  that  his  mother 
had  influenza  about  three  weeks  .go, 
but  she  is  better  now. 

Frank  Amann  got  a  letter  from,  his 
mother.  It  says  that  his  father  has 
bought  a  new  Packard  Sedan.  Nov/ 
Frank  is  proud  of  it  and  struts  like  a 
peacock, 

Ole  Olbu  was  the  sub  mail-carrier 
while  Adolph  Renner  was  sick, 

John  Nagel  wonders  if  the  Billiiius 
High  School  will  be  the  basket  ball 
champion  of  Montana  this  year, 

Everett  Gilliam  got  a  package  from 
his  home.  He  found  a  new  hat,  a 
pair  of  oxfords,  a  belt  and  a  suit  in 
the  package.  He  is  proud  of  them. 

James  O'Brien's  aunt  came  to  visit 
this  institution  to  see  James.  He 
was  glad  to  see  her  a  month  ago. 

February  fifteenth  was  Leylan 
Wood's  birthday.  He  got  a  nice  cnke 
from  h"s  home  in  Idaho.  Now  he  iA 
fourteen  years  of  age. 

Grin  Miles  had  a  birthday  on  Feb- 
ruary 26.  He  got  a  cake  and  some 
other  things  to  eat  from  his  home. 
Now  he  is  thirteen  years  old. 

Roy  Tuggle  and  Bill  Yaeger  go  to 
Mr.  Low's  house  every  Saturday 
afternoon  to  work.  Mr.  Low  has  a 
puppy.  It  likes  to  bother  them  while 
they  are  busy. 

Gle  Glbu,  Bill  Yaeger  and  Henry 
Barker  are  very  careful  this  yea\ 
They  don't  want  to  get  sick  to  lie  in 
bed  until  June. 

We  think  we  would  better  call 
Frank  Amann  "Gum  Chewer"  he- 
cause  he  often  has  his  mouth  full  of 
gum. 


On  February  26,  the  State  College 
Glee  Club  came  here  to  visit  this  Jn- 
stutition.  They  showed  the  big  boys 
how  to  dance.  This  dance  was  called 
the  "Charleston."  We,  the  big  boys 
would  like  to  learn  how  to  dance  the 
"Charleston." 

Fulton  Herbold  was  going  to  order 
some  new  "ballon"  pants,  but  he 
gave  it  up  because  he  has  several 
pairs  of  pants. 

Leylan  Wood  and  Frank  Amann 
think,  each  is  going  to  order  a  pair 
of  "ballon''  pants  for  himself  some 
day  soon. 


ROLL  OF  HONOR 

FEBRUARY,  1926 
Deaf  Department 


Amann,  Frank 
Baker,  Edward 
Barker,  Henry 
Barker,  Barbara 
Bennett,  Emil 
Biavaschi,  Ida 
Boggio,  Kate 
Boggio,  Eugene 
Breeding,  Irene 
Bubnash,  Mary 
Carrigeaux,  Frank 
Chapman,  June 
Clifton,  Alma 
Chinadle,  Adela 
Chinadle,  Helen 
Christianson,  Mo 
Christie,  Ethel 
Colwell,  Irene 
Cox,  Alice 
Cox,  Ruth 
Dickey,  Opal 
Dyrhdahl,  Myrtle 
Ehret,  Emil 
Farthing,  Nettie 
Frazier,  Mona 
Gilliam,  William 
Goldizen,  Velma 
Guidi,  Eva 
Gummow,  Minnie 
Herbold,  Walter 
Herbold,  Fulton 
Herrington,  Theresa 
Johnson,  Helen 
Johnson,  Raymond 
Johnson,  Barbara 
Kazara,  Joe 
Krumm,  Evelyn 
Manza,  Laura 


McPherson,  Bessie 
Miles,  Orin 
Moe,  Jed 
Molyneaux,  Myrtle 
Moschelle,  Robert 
Mount,  Leonard 
Nagel,  John 
Nickerson,  Henry 
Noyd,  Bertha 
Noyd,  Kathryn 
O'Brein,  Floyd 
Olbu,  Ole 
Olsen,  Lyle 
Olson,  Edward 
Parr,  Montana 
Patrick,  Chester 
Penman,  Thelma 
Petek,  Edward 
Pouliot,  Lillian 
Raineri,  Julia 
Renner,  Adolph 
Revelle,  Lloyd 
Rienke,  Florence 
Schoenberg,  Harry 
Schoenberg,  Maurice 
Smidt,  Gertie 
Sloan,  Marion 
Sparks,  George 
Thomas,  Arthur 
Tilden,  Harry 
Tuggle,  Roy 
Tularski,  Stephia 
Vandecar,  Delos 
Wilkinson,  Margaret 
Wilkinson,  Richard 
Wood,  Leylan 
Wudel,  Hildegard 
Yaeger,  William 
Yaeger,  May 


Blind  Department 


Antelope,  John 
Callahan,  Pat 
Cummings,  Everett 
Goodwin,  Bert 
Elmose,  Nels 
Heffern,  Frank 
Keeland,  Ethel 
Lambert,  John 


Mitchell,  Audrey 
Ricketts,  Kenneth 
Roberts,  Jacob 
Schoberg,  Oscar 
Snow.  Mary 
Spoonemoore,  Hilda 
Zunick,  Joe 
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Children  s  S^age 

Miss  Sadie  Lillard. 


The  Little  Duck. 

An  old  hen  sat  on  some  eggs. 
Soon  eight  little  chickens  and  one 
little  duck  came  out  of  the  eggs. 

May's  mother  gave  the  little  duck 
to  her.  She  made  a  pet  of  it.  She 
fed  it  every  day.  The  little  duck 
followed  her  around  the  yard.  It 
said,  "Quack!  Quack!" 

How  many  chickens  came  out  of  th^ 
eggs  ? 

Did  a  duck  come  out  of  one  of  the 
eggs? 

To  whom  did  May's  mother  give 
the  little  duck? 

What  did  May  do  with  it? 
Did  she  feed  it  every  day? 
What  did  the  little  duck  do? 
What  did  it  say? 

Guess  What  We  Are. 
I  live  in  the  jungle. 
I  eat  leaves. 

My  coat  is  yellow  with  spots. 
I  have  a  long  neck. 
I  am  a  . 

I  live  in  the  rivers  in  the  jungle. 
I  eat  boys  and  girls. 
I  have  strong,  sharp  teeth. 
I  look  like  a  log  in  the  water. 
I  am  a  . 


A  Queer  Knife. 

Roy  ond  Ray  were  twins,  but  they 
were  different  as  different  could  be. 
Roy  was  dark  qu^ck  and  very  rude 
wh'le  Ray  was  light,  slow  and  very 
polite. 

On  their  sixth  birthday,  which,  of 
course  came  on  the  same  day,  they 
received  several  presents,  each  re- 
ceiving the  same.  Then  papa  took 
two  small  jack-knives  from  his 
pocket. 

"Here  are  two  knives,"  he  said, 
which  were  given  to  me  this  morning 
by  an  old  chinaman.  They  came 
from  China  and  are  supposed  to  have 
a  strange  power.  You  know  the 
Chinese  are  a  very  polite  people. 
Well,  there  is  a  story  of  the  king's 
son  who,  strange  to  say  was  very 
rude  and  ill — mannered.  His  father 
was  much  ashamed  of  him,  and  after 
trying  everything  he  could  think  of, 


to  cure  his  son,  he  sent  for  a  very 
wise  man  who  lived  in  a  hut  in  the 
mountains.  The  man  came,  and 
after  talking  with  the  son,  gave  him 
these  two  knives.  'You  must  carry 
them,  one  in  each  pocket,*  he  said, 
'and  heed  well  their  warnings.'' 

Then  he  went  back  to  his  hut. 

That  day  at  dinner  the  son  wanted 
an  orange,  'Give  me  that  orange,'  he 
said.  Just  then  something  sharp 
pricked  him  through  his  pockets  and 
it  kept  on  until  he  said,  'Please  give 
me  that  orange.' 

If  he  cam.e  in  the  house  with  his 
cap  on  the  knives  pricked  him  until 
he  took  it  off. 

If  he  was  rude  ti  anybody  they 
pricked  h'm  till  he  a^oobgized.  He 
tried  to  throw  the  knives  away,  but 
they  stuck  t^ht  to  h's  poc^iets  and 
he  couldn't  pull  them  out  and  he  was 
ashamed  to  tell  anyone  about  it.  In 
a  few  weeks  he  became  the  most 
obliging  and  pohte  boy  in  the  king- 
dom and  the  knives  never  bothered 
him  aga'n. 

Now  the  Chinaman  tells  me  these 
are  the  very  same  knives.  I  shall 
give  one  to  each  of  you,  although  I 
suppose  their  strange  power,  is  gone 
now." 

The  boys  were  delighted  and  enjoy- 
ed telling  their  friends  about  their 
quper  knives. 

But  strange  to  say,  after  this, 
every  time  Roy  said  or  did  anything 
impolite,  he  was  sure  his  knifp 
pricked  him  and  he  qu'ckly  corrected 
h'mself,  and  it  wasn't  long  before  he 
was  just  as  polite  as  Ray,  but  he 
never  told  anyone  what  made  him 
change. — Selected. 


Pussy  Willow 

I  grew  on  a  cottonwood  tree.  First 
I  was  a  tiny  brown  ball.  The  sun 
shone  warm  and  bright  and  I  began 
to  grow  green.  Leaves  came  out 
around  me.  I  grew  and  grew.  Then 
I  crept  out  in  a  coat  of  gray.  I  love 
the  sunshine.    I  dance  in  the  wind. 

My  coat  is  soft  like  cat's  fur.  It 
is  a  silvery  gray. 

My  name  is  Fussy  Willow. 
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